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MR.  CHARLES  BAILER  and  MRS.  SOPHIA  BAILER  (nee  LEINIXGER) 
Standing  beside  the  marker  that  is  erected  at  Seims  grove.  Pa.,  com¬ 
memorating  the  massacre  that  took  place  on  October  16.  1755. 
when  the  early  settlers  were  attacked  by  the  Indians, 

26  being  killed,  wounded  or  made  captive. 


On  the  above  picture,  in  the  distance,  you  can  see  the  bridge  which  crosses 
Penn  Creek.  Right  there  stands  the  marker,  and  along  tills  Penn 
Creek  is  where  the  massacre  took  place.  A  log  cabin,  which 
had  been  erected  by  the  early  settlers,  stood  on  the 
site  of  the  frame  dwelling  seen  in  the  picture. 
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The  Leininger  family.  which  is  well  j 
represented  in  Schuylkill  County,  is 
one  of  the  oldest  in  Pennsylvania  if 
not  in  the  entire  a"! l T* y  3.^5  CltiT-  » 
into  past  history  has  drought  to  light.  . 

As  far  as  can  be  seen,  the  original 
settlers  of  that  name  were  two  moth¬ 
ers  who  came  to  this  country  in  16S2  1 
and  settled  on  the  Blue  Mountain 
somewhere  near  the  present  site  of  ! 
Womeisdorf.  They  came  from  the  • 
Leininger  Valley  then  a  part  01  Ger—  • 
many,  now  part  cf  Alsace-Lorraine. 

From  the  original  settlers  has  sprung 
a  family  that  has  spread  throughout 
the  country  and  the  eight  family  re-  , 
union,  which  is  to  be  held  at  Fulton 
County.  Ohio,  July  12,  is  expected  to  ; 
assemble  at  least  300  descendants. 

Mrs.  Charles  Bailer,  of  Tremont.  ! 
formerly  Miss  Sophia  Leininger.  is  a  s 
direct  descendant  of  the  original  set-  | 
tiers. 

Mrs.  Bailer  has  been  delving  into  1 
past  history  and  tracing  the  history  • 
of  the  Leininger  family  to  its  bee  in-  j 
ning.  The  story  of  the  family  is  full  ; 
of  romance,  particularly  those  parts  ; 
which  deal  with  Regina  and  Barbara  ! 
Leininger,  who  were  captured  by  In-  I 
dians. 

•‘Sing  for  us,  mutter.”  pleaded  Re¬ 
gina,  as  the  sycamore  and  pine  crack.-  j 
led  and  flared  against  the  back  log  : 
in  the  rough  stone  fireplace  o:  the  ! 
lonely  cabin.  i 

“Ach.  kinder,  what  shall  I  sing  to  i 
you — a  Schlaflied?” 

She  was  a  broad,  strong  woman,  j 
ruddy  and  handsome,  with  the  buxom  1 
vigor  that  belonged  to  her  hale  CL-i-  ’ 
man  heredity  and  her  life  in  the  wil-  j 
derness  of  the  strange,  new  world.  Be-  i 
side  the  rough  pine  table  her  husband  i 
used  the  evening’s  liearthlight  to  re-  1 
pair  a  rude  piece  of  harness.  Around 
her  were  her  children,  t  wo  sons  and 
as  many  daughters.  The  boys  were  in 
their  teens,  but  seli-ivliant.  with  tia:  j 
air  of  pioneer  boys  who  have  alreadv  I 
learned  their  lessons  ol  woodcraft.  The  j 
girls  were  children  still.  R<  ginu  was  j 
not  yet  10  years  old.  and  Barbara,  her  I 
sister,  whose  hand  she  held  as  she 
spoke,  was  only  lg. 

Odd  hands  they  were,  such  as  may  i 


not  be  seen  anywhere  today  an-'Up-  the 
hundred  million  people  of  ti  c  land, 
whose  extent  those  girls  did  not  so 
much  as  imagine,  although  -Lev  lived 
in  it.  iheir  thumbs  were  already 
tened  to  a  marked  snatulat.*  fro: 
twisting  of  flax,  which  fill  ex  everv 
spars  instant  of  their  waiting  hours. 
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cabin  walls, 
some  of  die 


v  ere  evidence  of  the  sub: 
pioneers  used  for  wool 
country,  where  sheep  w- 
pi  ey  of  wolf  and  pa  ml. 
those  furs  would  have  rn 
of  a  modern  society  lead 
envy  had  she  seen  them. 


unities  those 
in  this  new 
.‘re  the  easy 
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ade  the  eyas 
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But  good  linen  the  careful  German 
housewife  must  have,  and  her  data  li¬ 
ters  were  growing  up  to  the  domestic 
virtues  under  expert  guidance  as  they 
should.  Men  in  those  times  looked  ar 
a  girl’s  thumb  for  just  such  an  un¬ 
natural  flattening. 

Regina,  who  was  the  per  of  the 
family,  pondered  her  mom  iter’s  sue  - 
gestion  for  a  minute. 

“Oh.  mutter.”  she  said,  “sing  v.  hat 
thou  dost  alwavs  sing — ’Alk-iu,  Doer* 
Nich  Allein  Bin  IchV 

Her  clear,  blue  eyes  on  the  flanm-s. 
and  her  full  maternal  bosom  swelling 
as  she  took  the  higher  notes  of  elm 
Id  hymn,  the  pioneer’s  wile  'Intoned, 
v/illi  the  girls  adding  low  their  sweet 
sopranos  and  the  buy;;  humming  to 
’ heir  lather's  rumbling  bass; 


“Alone,  yet  not  alone  am  I. 

Thom’ii  in  'his  so!  it  a.  tie  so  drear. 

I  fo'-l  my  Saviour  alwavs  m  h; 

He  comes  the  weary  1mm '•  to  cheer. 
T  ”i  with  Ilim.  and  He  with  me — 

F  en  here  alone  I  cannot  b«\" 

She  sang  the  hymn  throu  di.  and  a 
blmsed  peac“  seemed  to  fill  the  liny 
cabin,  its  door  mad.'  lad  h\  the  great 
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crossbar  of  oak.  its  one  window,  shut-  1 
tered  with  a  two-inch  plank,  barred. : 
too.  i 

“Bed  now,  kinder!”  she  commanded.' 
“I  must  go  to  the  mill  in  the  morning." 

But  Regina  pleaded,  as  a  child  will: 

“Ach.  mutter,  the  fire  isn't  dead  yet.  j 
Sing  again.  Let's  sing  ‘Jesus,  Ever- ; 

more  I  Love'.” 

So  the  mother  sang  that  hymn.  too.  ‘ 
And  again  the  family  joined  their ; 
voices  to  hers  in  the  music  that  was  a  1 
prayer — a  prayer,  like  the  first,  of  the 
kind  whose  need  none  knew  better  than 
these  adventurers  into  a  region  which 
only  the  most  needy  and  the  most  i 
daring  penetrated. 

“Nun.  schneil!”  site  cried,  briskly. , 
“Come,  vater” — to  her  husband — “put  ; 
it  aside.  It  is  early  morning  tcnior-  ; 
row.”  ~  ; 

Leininger,  the  pioneer,  hung  his 
scrap  of  harness  on  a  nail.  The  em¬ 
bers  flickered  and  fell  away  against 
the  back  log.  The  wilderness,  with  its 
one  small  group  of  human  beings,  sank 
into  its  quiet  slumber,  prel  'e  to  one  \ 
of  the  most  gory  Indian  massacres ! 
Pennsylvania’s  border  nistory  ever ; 
knew.  j 

We  pride  ourselves  here  on  our  fair  \ 
treatment  of  our  early  savages.  But  I 
the  traditions  of  the  tribes  carried  long 
and  bitter  grudges  born  of  the  white  ; 
man’s  double  dealing  and  treachery.  ] 
and  the  day  Frau  Leininger  had  ap¬ 
pointed  lor  riding  with  the  grist  to 
the  mill  was  the  day  the  red  man  had 
chosen  for  one  of  a  bloody  reckoning.  ! 

i 

The  home  of  the  Leiningers  was  near  ; 
the  e-fe  of  the  present  town  of  Seims-  | 
grove,  on  the  edge  of  the  line  run  by  i 
the  English  as  the  boundary  of  the  I 
land  they  had  acquired  from  the  Six  i 
Nations  by  the  Albany  treaty  of  July  . 
o,  1754.  The  boundary  lay  about  a  ! 
mile  from  the  juncture  of  Penn's  creek  i 
with  the  Susquehanna  river.  In  Aug¬ 
ust  of  1754  the  Delaware  Indians,  at 
a  conference  they  had  demanded,  de¬ 
nounced  the  treaty  on  the  ground  that 
under  the  tribal  agreement,  the  S.x  ' 
Nations  had  no  right  to  give  away  1 
that  territory  without  the  consent  ot 
tne  Delawares.  The  English  paid  no  I 
heed  to  the  protest,  but  went  ahead  i 
and  sold  settlers’  rights  to  a  score  and 
more  families.  Before  the  autumn  was 
past  the  Leiningers  and  their  fellow- 
pioneers  had  made  their  homes  along 
Penn's  creek.  They  were  Europe’s  lur- 
thest  out -posts  in  its  relentless  seizure 
of  a  continent. 


French,  whose  campaign  required  im¬ 
mediate  control  of  "the  ground  where 
the  two  branches  of  the  Susquehanna 
join  at  Snnbury.  Adjoining  the  terri¬ 
tory  owned  by  the  Delawares,  it  would 
give  them  control  of  the  approaches 
mom  the  north  and  west  as  their  base 
of  operations  against  eastern  and 
southern  ?  e  n  n  s  y  1  v  a  n  i  a . 


__  The  Engl: s: 
Fort  Auausta 
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sentful  of  the 
invasion  Don 
guine  lines  o 


countered  by  erecting 
which  field  the  French 
he  Indians,  fiercely  re- 
:  wrongs,  carried  on  the 
their  own  sudden,  sail- 


w  r-J 


•:cn. 


the  tale  of  their  first  unheralded 
onslaught,  the  brunt  of  which  was 
borne  by  the  napless  pioneers  along 
Perm's  creek.  long  thrilled  with  horror 
fireside  grottos  in  the  citv  and  the 
state.  The  terrible  sequels  of  captivity 
among  the  savages  are  to  be  found 
in  historical  libraries  here  and  abroad. 

When  the  Leiningers  rose  on  the 
morning  ot  October.  16.  1755.  a  year 
after  they  had  built  their  cabin  in 
woe  wilderness,  they  guessed  nothing 
of  the  impenaing  disaster.  For  all  the 


presence 
gion.  the 
absolut. 
scattered 


o:  ctner  settlers  m  tne  re- 
solwtude  about  them  seemed 
A  couple  of  dozen  cabins 
over  the  leagues  might  have 


oeen  so  manv  oiras  nests. 


Breakfast,  substantial  as  the  Ger¬ 


man  pioneers  lu-ted  it  and  the  game* 
fi'wd  land  provided,  delayed  the  care- 
ltd  housewife's  departure.  She  must 
hr-  sure  that  Barbara  ana  Regina 


would  wash  ah  the  dishes  well;  that 
they  would  redd  up  the  house  while 
she  was  away;  that  they  knew  wiiat 
to  prepare  for  dinner,  should  she  be 
delayed  in  iter  return.  One  of  the  boys 
must  go  with  her:  the  other  could  stay 
at  home,  helping  his  father.  At  last 
ail  her  routine  was  arranged. 


“Goodbye!”  she  called,  cheerfully  as 
she  and  her  boy  struck  into  the  path 
through  the  forest. 

Some  miles  away,  in  even  more 
leisurely  fashion,  fast  had  been  broken 
around  their  campfires  by  the  hun¬ 
dreds  of  grim  Delawares,  with  the 
Shawnees.  tneir  allies.  The  warriors 
wen  made  more  elaborate  toilets,  add¬ 
ing  touches  of  tneir  war  paint  until 
an  unearthly  hideousness  distorted 
the  pitiless  hawk  look  of  their  dusky 
features. 


Then  tomahawks  in  hand,  every  one 
fitting  accurately  his  tread  into  the 
steps  ot  tile  others,  they  sped,  naked 
and  shadowiike  toward  Penn's  creek. 


Braadock’s  defeat  meant  the  In-  | 
dians’  chance  to  recover  their  own.  ' 
The  Delawares  cast  their  lot  with  the  i 


The  series  of  surprises  was  complete. 
Tike  the  Leiningers.  hone  of  tin*  set¬ 
tlers  suspected  their  doom  until  it 
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leaped,  with  blood-curdling  war  whoops 
upon  them.  Lciningor  and  his  son. 
each  seized  by  a  couple  -  of  savages, 
were  tomahawked  and  scalped  in  the 
clearing:  of  their  little  cabin,  while  the 
girls  stared,  shreikine.  from  where  they 
stood  in  the  midst  of  their  household 
tasks.  In  a  space  no  longer  than  a 
minute  the  two  sisters,  from  happi¬ 
ness  and  freedom,  were  transformed 
into  captives  and  slaves. 

Just  as  they  were.  Barbara  and  Re¬ 
gina  were  bound  and.  dragged  into  the 
forest  by  the  Indians,  their  last  glance 
back  at  their  home  telling  them  i:  was 
in  flames.  As  they  progressed,  they  de¬ 
scried  pillars  of  smoke,  the  burning 
homes  of  their  neighbors.  After  a 
while  their  captors  halted,  flinging 
them  to  the  ground.  Then,  leaving 
several  braves  to  guard  them,  the  oth¬ 
ers  sped  away  to  fresh  slaughter. 

From  time  to  time  Indians  arrived, 
dragging  more  captives  to  the  rendez¬ 
vous.  Soon  the  sisters  realized  what 
must  be  the  extent,  and  also  the  ap¬ 
palling  nature  of  the  massacre.  It 
was  deadly  ominous  that  among  all  the 
prisoners  there  were  only  children, 
many  of  them  babies  scarcely  able  to 
walk.  Most  of  them  were  girls,  and 
where  boys  had  been  spared  to  a  cap¬ 
tive’s  fate  they  were  very  young.  Wo¬ 
men  and  men,  all  who  were  past  the 
age  which  the  Indians  believed  them 
capable  of  complete  absorption  into 
the  trbial  life — had  been  ruthlessly 
tomahawked  and  scalped. 

Preserved  in  the  library  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Halle,  in  Germany,  is  the 
narrative  of  the  adventures  of  Regina 
Leininger,  written  by  a  hand  no  less 
scru.pously  accurate  than  that  of  the 
Rev.  Henry  Muhlenberg,  founder  of 
the  Lutheran  Church  in  America.  Pre¬ 
served  in  the  archives  of  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Historical  Society,  at  Thir¬ 
teenth  and  Locust  streets,  Philadelphia, 
is  the  story  of  her  own  adventures 
set  forth  by  Barbara,  jointly  with  Ma¬ 
ria  Le  Roy,  the  girl  captive  of  the  In¬ 
dians,  who  was  her  companion  in  her 
flight  from  their  enslavement. 

Several  days  passed,  while  the  sis¬ 
ters.  m  company  with  an  ever-increas¬ 
ing  number  of  child  prisoners,  re¬ 
mained  under  guard,  and  the  country 
for  miles  around  was  laid  waste  with 
fire  and  tomahawk.  Braves  carried  in 
terrified  children,  whose  laces  weir 
bloodstained  from  the  scalps  of  their 
mothers,  hanging  from  their  captor’s 
belts.  At  first,  throughout  this  tright- 
ened  multitude  ol  children,  a  low 
whimpering  prevailed.  But  the?  blows 
that  were  sure  to  fall  cm  anyone  who 
murmured  ere  long  reduced  them  to  a 


frightened  stillness,  and  they  lay  or 
sat.  horror-eyed,  while  their  bodies  be¬ 
gan  to  waste  from  the  hunger  they  en¬ 
dured  throughout  their  waiting. 

At  length.,  when  all  the  Indians  con¬ 
cerned  in  the  massacre  had  assembled 
with  their  child  prisoners,  the  trail 
was  taken  up  toward  the  lands  of  the 
Delawares  and  the  Sh owners.  Bar¬ 
bara  and  Regina,  like  the  other  girls, 
whose  years  and  strength  made  it  ;  s- 
stole  for  them  to  carry  burdens,  v.  .  sc 
given  little  ones  to  bear  on  their  backs. 
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•  that  bore  a  resemblance  to  a  pa*'  way 
;  was  avoided.  The  Indians  were  emy  t- 
J  well  aware  that  once  word  of  tht.r  ru 


was  spread,  pursuit  would  be  instant 
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The  tramping  children  were  all  bare¬ 
footed.  yet  unused  .  to  such  rough 
traveling.  The  way  led  through  mire 
and  swamps,  among  the  undergrowth 
and  briars,  over  brush  and  sharp 
flints.  Yet  not  for  a  moment  did 
savages  check  the  speed  of  *  •eg- 
treat.  The  girl  who  fell  vo¬ 
der.  was  lashed  again  to  h 
child  who  lagged  was  whig 
a  tired  pony.  Those  tend 
soon  cut  and  torn  to  the 
and  the  tendons  in  some  \ 

Scarcely  a  day  had  gone 
the  clothes  m  which  they 
captured  were  torn  from  their  bodies 
by  the  underbrush;  they  made  the  rest 
of  their  awful  journey  nearly  as  naked 
as  the  Indians  themselves. 

After  many  days  of  such  anguish, 
the  Indians  began  to  make  frequent 
halts,  at  which  some  child  woul- 
out  of  lino  to  bo  turned  ever  to  a  . 
man  in  an  Indian  village  they  hue; 
reached.  Their  captors  were  comply¬ 
ing  with  the  tribal  rul**  That  wf  -  to 
parents  had  lost  any  o:  "•v* 

in  warfare  they  must  1 
with  captives,  henceforth  ineir  G.a\  * 
with  adoption  into  the  tribe  as  th, 
sole  hope  of  mitigating  the*  misery  of 
their  lot. 

“Barbara.”  whispered  F  ma  to  her 
sister,  “will  they  leave  >  of  us  m 
one  place  and  cany  th  oilier  fur¬ 
ther  on?” 

"I’m  afraid  so.”  Barbara  replied. 

"Oh.  I  don’t  know  what  1  shall  do 
if  I  am  1» T t  all  alone!”  and  the  young¬ 
er  sister  began  to  cry. 

“I  don’t  know,  either,”  said  Barbara. 
“I  only  hope  they  send  thee  away  lirst. 
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Thou  wilt  then  be  so  much  nearer 
home.  Maybe  thou  cans:  escape  some 
time,  when  thou  art  older.” 

Regina  shuddered. 

“I  can  never  escape."  she  wept.  ""\Ye 
are  so  far  away  now  that  I  could  not 
go  back  if  they  sent  me.” 


Still  the  sisters  were  driven  onward, 
in  company  with  the  slowly  diminish¬ 
ing  line  of  captives.  It  was  not  until 
many  days  more — naked,  barefooted, 
laden  each  with  her  appointed  burden 
of  younger  childhood — that  the  fate¬ 
ful  'halt  came  at  the  village  which  was 


to  claim  one  oi  them.  There  was  no 
warning,  no  preparation.  Regina  was 
shoved,  the  child  si  rap  oca  to  her  back, 
into  the  hut  of  an  ill-:avored  old  hag. 
of  whose  children  only  one  son.  a  no¬ 
torious  village  loaicr.  survived. 

"Earbara!"  she  screamed  in  her  de- 

spear. 

She  heard  her  sister's  voice  call  a 


hopeless  farewell,  as  Earbara.  on  her 
back  the  2-year-old  child  she  had  car¬ 
ried  the  distance  of  400  miles,  was  dri¬ 
ven  westward  beyond  her  vision.  The 
older  gill  bore  the  murderous  fatigues 
of  that  journey  for  another  100  miles 
before  she  found  her  place  of  slavery 
in  the  territory  nor  comprised  within 
the  sovereign  slate  of  Ohio. 


For  three  years  and  a  half  Barabara 
Leininger  served  her  Indian  mistress 
there  as  a  slave,  her  one  solace  the 
friendship  of  a  girl  captive  near  her 
age,  Maria  Le  Roy. 


The  girls  gradually  were  given  some 
slight  measure  ol  freedom,  for  their 
owners  deemed  it  out  of  all  likelihood 
that  anyone,  man  or  woman  would 
ever  dare  the  risk  of  rkgnt.  with  so 
terrible  a  journey  to  follow  before  they 
could  reach  the  English  outpost.  Yet. 
when  the  two  young  girls  were  just 
budding  into  womanhood,  and  were 
liable  to  •  be  forced  into  union  with 
some  young  men  of  the  tribe,  that  dar¬ 
ing  venture  was  agreed  upon  by  Bar¬ 
bara  with  a  young  Englishman.  Da¬ 
vid  Breckcnridge.  who  had  attained 
manhood  in  Ins  .captivity.  She  tolci 
Maria  Le  Roy.  The  season  was  Feb¬ 
ruary.  and  Maria,  saying  she  was  will¬ 
ing  enough  to  risk  it.  advised  that 
they  wait  until  the  weather  should  be 
more  mild. 


But.  their  resolve  once  taken,  it  was 
hard  for  any  of  the  captives  to  en¬ 
dure  their  wretched  situation.  Tim 
lapse  of  a  month  found  them  eager  to 
take  whatever  desperate  chances  t in¬ 
close  of  the  winter  ollered;  and  an¬ 
other  Englishman.  Owen  Gibson  was 
enlisted  in  the  enterprise.  At  10  o'clock 
in  the  night  ol  Maich  1(1.  17511.  Ova  n. 


with  the  noiseless  tread  he  had  learned 
among  tne  Indians,  reached  Barbara's 
little  ieanto  and  gave  her  the  faint 
signal  for  which  she  waited.  David  had 
meanwhile  met  Maria  Le  Roy.  and  the 
four  made  their  way  stealthily  through 
the  quiet  village,  in  no  dread  of  their 
masters,  but  in  deadly  fear  of  the  six¬ 
teen  dogs  that  lurked  in  the  lee  of 
the  huts.  By  some  blessed  mercy  of 
providence,  not  a  cur  barked. 

Their  flight,  of  course,  was  eastward, 
and  their  speed  was  the  greatest  they 
make.  After  seme  traveling. 
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hless  for  the  most  part,  they  found 


themselves  on  the  bank  of  the  Musk¬ 
ingum  river,  too  bitterly  cold,  too  wide 
•and  too  deep  :o  ford  or  swim. 

God  seems  to  be  much  further  away 
from  people  in  these  days  of  safety  and 
riches.  But  a  century  and  a  half  ago, 
when  Barbara  Leininger  and  her  colu¬ 
mn  ions.  hearkening  for  sounds  of  pur¬ 
suit.  stood  on  that  fateful  shore,  their 
faces  turned  toward  the  land  that 
meant  life'  and  happiness,  they  be¬ 
lieved  that  He  was  there  beside  them, 
and  would  answer  their  appeal  if  they 
would  have  faith  in  Him.  Barbara, 
hw  face  wearing  the  rapt  expression 
of  one  inspired,  called  upon  her  mcm- 
wies  of  the  hymns  her  mother  sang, 
mingling  into  one.  softly  intoned  pray¬ 
er  the  lines  that  might  tell  their  God 
of  the  dire  need  they  suffered. 

As  she  finished,  it  seemed  to  all  of 
them  that  the  prayer  must  have  been 
answered  l'rcm  on  high.  They  descried 
t  raft,  fashioned  by  Indians  and  aban¬ 
doned  to  the  waters  after  it  had  served 
its  purpose  of  ferriage  across  the  Mus¬ 
hing  urn. 


The  current  carried  them  a  mile 
down  stream  before  they  could  effect 
•heir  landing  on  the  opposite  bank; 
but  they  were  only  too  grateful,  both 
,  for  their  passage  across  that  first 
j  taunting  obstacle  and  lor  having  put 
i  out  of  their  pursuers’  reach  the  one 
raft  which  could  have  facilitated  the 
;  pursuit. 

All  that  night  and  all  the  next  day 
they  ran  until  utterly  exhausted,  they 
llung  themselves  on  the  cold  ground 
,  without  daring  to  kindle  even  the 
smallest  campfire. 

In  the  morning  they  awoke  raven¬ 
ous.  and  Owen  was  forced  to  risk  on  a 
i  bear  the  noise  of  a  gunshot  liom  the 


;  weapon  he  carried.  The  bear  l'eil,  and 
!  h°  ran  to  tomahawk  it.  But  the  bear, 
as  tilt*  young  Englishman  closed  in. 
.  caught  his  loot  in  his  powroi'ul  jaws. 
!  inflicting  thu-e  wounds,  which  serious- 
■  \v  lamed  him.  and  flier*  made  its  es- 
|  cape  among  tilt*  rocks.  They  limped 


. 


drawn  with 


thev  got 


on  their  dangerous  way. 
hunger's  pangs. 

Another  day  passed,  and 
no  game.  But  on  the  third  day  Owen 
killed  a  deer,  and  the  hind  quarters, 
roasted,  refreshed  the  whole  party.  | 
Next  morning  another  deer,  falling  to  ; 
the  same  true  aim.  furnished  :ood  I 
that  carried  them  to  the  Ohio  river,  j 
which  they  reached  at  night,  having  ■ 
made  a  detour  of  1G0  miles  to  find  it. 

They  slept  until  midnight.  David  : 
and  Owen  rose  then  and  built  a  ran 
on  which  the  little  party  crossed.  , 
Learned  enough  in  Indian  lore  to  i 
read  the  sign  language,  they  found  ' 
makings  there  which  informed  them 
150  miles  still  intervened  to  Fort  Du-  1 
quesne.  But  how  the  trail  lay  they  | 
could  not  surmise.  ; 

So  they  held  a  council  of  war.  and  ; 
agreed  that  their  only  course  .was  to 
travel  straight  onward  toward  the  sun¬ 
rise.  and  for  seven  days  they  harken  , 
back  through  the  wilderness  until  they  i 
reached  Little  Beaver  creek,  fifty  miles  ! 
from  Pittsburg. 

It  seemed  as  though  every  misfor¬ 
tune  they  had  successfully  weathered 
must  befall  them  almost  within  touch, 
of  safety.  Barbara,  slipping  into  the  ; 
stream,  nearly  drowned.  Owen  lost  i 
his  flint  and  steel,  and  amid  rain  and  I 
snow,  they  passed  four  days  and  nights 
without  glimmer  of  fire.  When,  on 
the  last  day  of  that  eventful  March, 
they  came  to  the  river,  three  miles  be-  ; 
low  Pittsburgh,  and  pushed  on  on  a 
raft  they  had  hastily  flung  together.'  j 
it  proved  too  small  for  their  combined  1 
weight  and  began  to  sink  under  them,  i 
Maria  LeRov  fell  into  the  river  and  i 
was  saved  only  by  the  devotion  of  her 
companions.  They  put  back,  and  the 
young  men  ferried  them  across  the  j 
Monongahela  one  at  a  time. 

Safe  now.  but  unable  in  the  dark  ! 
to  risk  the  frail  craft  in  reaching  the 
fort  beyond,  they  called  for  aid.  Col¬ 
onel  Hugh  Mercer,  in  command  sent 
a  boat;  but  the  men  in  it.  for  a  time. 


vided  with  a  new  chemise,  a  petti¬ 
coat.  stockings,  garters  and  such  oilier 
items  as  decency  and  warmth  de¬ 
manded.  A  day  later  he  sent  them 
forward  under  guard  of  a  detachment 


soldiery  commanded  bv  Lieut 
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the 


Hies,  to  Fort  Ligonicr.  when 
lieutenant  presented  them  with 
blankets.  On  April  15,  under  the  pro¬ 
tection  of  Captain  Philip  Weis  or  and 
Lieutenant  Samuel  J.  Alice,  they  were 
escorted  to  Fort  Bedford,  where  they 
remained  for  a  week.  They  found  ac¬ 
commodation  in  wagons  as  far  as  Har¬ 
ris'  Ferry  and  thence,  afoot,  they  took 
their  way  to  Lancaster  and  on  to  Phil- 

'  dW  111  Cl. 

Meanwhile,  through  all  thw-o  w:a  . 
Barbara's  young  sister.  Regina,  in 
lived  the  true  slave's  life  in  due  s 


vice  oi  tne  nag  to  whom 
had  given  her.  The  yo un- 
augury  that,  though  sh 
ntarer  the  settlements  than  k 
ter.  she  could  never  escape,  w 
lined  to  be  correct. 

The  old  squaw's .  son  was 
type  of  young  Indian  loafer  a 
He  went  away  for  days  and 
a  time  and,  for  all  he  cared 
mother  to  starve. 


cantors 


pv 

girl'.,  e- 
migiit 


s ; 


the  g'vg 
nd  sp-Ji'i 
weeks  at 
.  left  his 


Regina,  in  her  lowly  status  of  slave 
girl,  was  given  the  alternative  of  pro¬ 
viding  food  for  the  squalid  household 
or  of  being  put  to  death. 

Naked,  starving,  the  child  gathered 
the  wood  that  supplied  warmth  ba¬ 
the  miserable  shuck  of  boughs  m 
which  they  huddled.  She  dug  in  the 
fields  and  woods  for  roots,  artichokes, 
garlic  and  whatever  might  prove  ed¬ 
ible.  not  excepting  the  bark  of  some 
trees.  When  the  ground  froze,  she 
hunted  like  a  wild  beast  tor  field  inic  \ 
wood  rats  and  other  small  animals  thru 
could  stay  the  pangs  oi  hunger. 

As  the  years  went  by  the  child  she 
Iliad  carried  into  the  village  on  her  buck 
grew  big  enough  to  be  of  some  help  in 
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t  desperate,  unremitting  stru; 


believing  the  strangers  were  Indians,  i  against  starvation.  Regina  herself,  her 


refused  to  take  them  in.  It  was  al¬ 
most  impossible  to  persuade  the  sold¬ 
iers  that  the  two  girls  with  their  com¬ 
panions.  had  made  the  appalling  jour¬ 
ney  from  the  far  iajid  oilhe  savages. 
But  at  length,  when  the  shivering  iu- 
gitives  adduced  I'act'.atter  fact  m  sup¬ 
port  of  their  declaration,  the  bout'., 
crew  consented  to  forego  the  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  eyes,  took  them  aboard 
and  speedily  landed  them  at  the  fort 

Once  there,  and  the  salient  features 
of  their  story  known,  they  wire  giv¬ 
en  every  help  and  comfort.  Colonel 
Mercer  ordered  each  ol  the  girls  pio- 


^ youthful  vitality  responding  to  ilu 
i  hardships  of  her  exislnee.  developed 
1  into  a  magnificent  young  womanhood. 
!  tall  and  strong  of  frame,  her  body 
i  bronzing  under  the  sunlight,  her  reeli¬ 
n'  features  making  her  a  rarely  beau¬ 
tiful  Indian  maiden. 

outwardly,  she  appeared  reconciled 
i*<  her  lute.  She  spoke  ihe  tribal  iuu- 
m  ag  •;  she  lived  the  tribal  life;  from 
her  nu-mury  the  ree<»lu  e1. ion  of  even 
!  her  mother's  face  departed. 

But  in  her  heart  she  treasured  her 
native  tong, tie;  and  above  all  she  cher¬ 
ished  ihe  words  of  the  h\mn  m 
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which,  in  the  cabin  home  on  the  cruel 
border  line,  she  had  joined  her  childish 
treble  to  the  strong,  inspiring  volume 
of  her  mother’s  notes. 

When,  with  her  young  companion, 
she  found  herself  alone  m  tne  forest, 
drudging  at  the  task  oi  reaping  where 
no  one  had  sowed.  Regina  would  kneel 
and  her  heart  welling  with  fond,  un¬ 
availing  memories,  repeat  the  words  of 
those  hymns  solemnly  as  her  prayers 
for  deliverance.  As  she  neared  woman¬ 
hood  there  began  to  dawn  in  her  soul 
a  simple,  trusting  faitn  that  seme  time, 
in  some  way,  how  she  knew  not,  the 
hour  of  her  release  from  bondage  must 
arrive. 

She  wras  alomsfc  nineteen  years  old 
when  the  bold  campaign  against  the 
tribes  pushed  by  Colonel  Bouquet  into 
their  remotest  fastnesses  beyond  tne 
Ohio,  compelled  tne  savages  to  sue  lor 
peace. 

“The  first  condition  under  which  any 
mercy  can  be  snown,”  he  notified  the 
beaten  chiefs,  “must  be  the  immediate 
surrender  into  my  keeping  of  every 
white  prisoner  held  captive  in  every 
village  of  your  trices.” 

It  was  a  strange  and  often  shocking 
spectacle  which  followed,  during  the 
ensuing  weeks,  there  in  the'  trackless 
■wilderness,  while  the  victorious  wnites 
received  from  the  savages  hundreds  of 
their  race — men,  women  and  children 
— who  had  been  mourned  as  dead  or 
as  forever  lost  by  the  few  kin  surviv¬ 
ing  the  successive  massacres. 

In  the  midst  of  winter  the  poor  cre¬ 
atures  came,  singly  and  in  groups,  well 
nigh,  nakea.  Tne  officers  and  the. sold¬ 
iery  vied  with  one  another  in  sacri¬ 
ficing  portions  of  their  uniforms,  which 
could  be  used  to  supply  some  few  of 
their  charges  writh  covering.  As  swift¬ 
ly  as  march  could  be  made  tney  con¬ 
veyed  the  wretched  throng  to  Port 
Pitt.  The  garrison  there  emulated  the 
men  returning  from  the  held.  Thev 
gave  up  -their  capes,  sleeves,  pocket- 
flaps,  pockets,  collars,  unneeded  por¬ 
tions  of  their  shirts,  their  cravats,  ex¬ 
tra  blanket  lengths — every  smallest 
scrap  of  material  which  could  be  fash¬ 
ioned  into  extra  clothing;  and  then,  of¬ 
ficers  and  men,  they  turned  cutters  and 
seamstresses  and  made  the  garments. 

Word  was  now  sent  forward  through¬ 
out  Pennsylvania  that  the  army  of  the 
rescued  would  be  brought  as  far  as  Cur- 
lisle,  where  members  of  any  family 
•who  had  lost  dear  ones  could  come  and 
claim  their  own.  and  the  march  to  Car¬ 
lisle  followed. 

History  may  afford  no  parallel  for 
the  mingling  of  the  dramatic  with  the 
tragic  which  developed  in  the  thrilling 


j  scene  enacted  in  Carlisle  on  December 
'  31.  1754.  before  English  Commissi on- 
!  ers  appointed  to  supervise  the  resror- 
j  ation  of  the  captives  to  their  families. 

All  the  prisoners  of  the  Indians  had 
!  not  been  spared  to  slavery  as  children, 
i  The  varied  fortunes  of  the  recurring 

•  wars  and  raids  had  led  the  savages  to 
'  carry  off  wives  and  husbands,  as  well 
j  as  daughters  and  sens.  Ana  there,  on 
j  one  hand  an  immense  throng  oi  whites, 
j  young  and  old.  confronted  a  great 
;  crowd  of  brown-skinned  people,  who. 

where  they  were  dressed  at  ail.  wore 
j  Joseph’s  coat  of  many  colors  or  the 
i  wild  scant  garments  of  the  Indians 
I  with  vnom  they  had  lived  so  long. 
'  Tnsre  were  husbands  who  recognized 
I  instantly  wives  ravished  from  their 
homes;  there  were  parents  who  could 
not  distinguish  their  own  children. 
Laughter  and  tears,  the  extremes  of 
ioy  and  heart-breaking  despair,  met 
side  bv  side  amid  those  reunions  and 
those  failures  of  loved  ones  to  find 
their  own. 

The  journey  to  the  grist  mill  on  the 
cruel  morning  of  the  Penn’s  Creek 
:  massacre  had  saved  Mrs.  Leininger  and 
j  her  older  poy  from  the  fate  of  the 
;  younger  and  her  husband.  She  came 
j  to  Carlisle,  a  woman  aged  and  cnanged 
j  in  her  nine  long  years  of  grief,  hoping 
i  passionately,  mat  her  daughter  Re¬ 
gina  would  oe  among  the  captives. 

But  now*  she  stood,  heart-wrung  and 
!  sad-eyed,  turning  to  the  commissioners 
to  implore  their  aid  in  identifying  her. 
She  told  them,  with  a  mother’s  fond 
I  words,  of  tne  Regina  she  had  loved; 
of  the  litle  girl  of  10,  so  good  and  .so 
gentle,  whose  pleasure  was  the  singing 
of  their  homely  German  hymns. 

“Do  you  remember  the  words  of  one 
of  those  hymns?”  suddenly  inquired 
a  grave  member  of  the  official  group 

“Ach,  surely!  She  loved  most  the 
hymn  ‘Alone,  Yet  Not  Alone  Am  I,’ 
and  ‘Jesus.  Evermore  I  Love’.” 

“Why,  then,  step  forth  and  sing  it. 
It  may  be  the  cniid.  no  doubt  a  woman 
j  grown  by  this  time,  will  recognize 
|  words  or  voice.” 

Those  nearest  them  noted,  idly  at 
the  moment — lor  their  own  affairs  were 
engrossing — a  matron  walking  a  few 
steps  forward,  where  she  might  be  free 
of  the  press  of  embraces  and  rejoicing 
surrounding  her  anguished  suspense. 
Then,  above  the  tumult,  her  face  aglow 
with  the  longing  oi  her  mother  love, 
and  looking  straight  at  the  quivering 
j  group  of  captives  still  unclaimed,  the 
!  mother  of  Regina  Leininger  raised  her 
!  voice  in  the  beautiful  words  of  that 

*  old.  sweet  hymn  of  unfaltering  faith: 


' 
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“Alone,  yet  not  alone  am  I. 

Though  in  this  soititude  so  drear — ”  | 

From  the  bronzed  mass  of  humanity  i 
before  her  a  tail,  powerful  girl,  known 
only  by  her  Indian  name,  Sawque- 
hanna — the  White  Lily — sprang  and 
ran  forward.  As  she  ran  she  sang: 

“I  feel  my  Saviour  always  nigh; 

He  comes  the  weary  hours  to  cheer.'’  j 

The  mother’s  voice  went  on :  in  it  j 
there  sounded  a  new  note  of  sublime  I 
happiness,  which,  for  once,  took  from  i 
them  own  joys  and  griefs  the  hearts  j 
of  the  hundreds  who  heard  and  saw; 
and  although  both  felt  at  once  that ! 
they  were  mother  and  child,  their  reen  ; 
inbred  relisnous  sentiment  so  filled 
them  with  gratitude  to  the  Most  High  i 
that  they  stood,  their  arms  outstretch-  ! 
ed  in  eagerness,  yet  waiting  to  clasp  | 
each  oth.pr  in  an  embrace  until  they  j 
finished  the  stanza  together: 
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“I  am  with  Him  and  He  with  me. 

E’en  here  alone  I  cannot  be.” 

The  mother,  her  graying  head  bowed 
in  silent  prayer,  drew  to  her  bosom ! 
the  child  she  had  mourned  so  long. 

“Ach.  mutter,  mutter!”  cried  Regina,  j 
“I  remember  them  all.  Listen!  I  must  j 
prove  to  thee  again  that  I  am  thy 
little  Regina.” 


The  Atlantic  seaboard  could  ~ 
held  me  emigrants  to  Am er.uu. 

They  pressed  into  Hew  Y -er¬ 
as  me  Alleghenies, 

The  North  Branch  country 
Susquehanna  was  sett-c-a  by 
from  Connecticut. 
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She  sang  the  rest  of  the  hymn,  and 
“Jesus.  Evermore  I  Love.”  But  as  she 
began  the  second  hymn,  a  brown  little 
girl,  just  growing  into  her  teens,  ran 
from  among  the  captives,  and.  catch¬ 
ing  her  hand,  joined  in  the  words. 
When  Regina,  immediately  afterward, 
recited  the  Apostles'  Creed,  the  child 
repeated  with  her  the  solemn  declar-  j 
tion  of  faith.  She  was  the  baby  Regina  i 
had  carried  on  her  back  into  the  hut 
of  the  old  hag  they  were  given  to. 


Twenty-five  of  the  latter  c. 
tied  at  the  mouth  o:  worm 
Creek  about  forty  miles  mu. 
risburg,  in  the  year  17i5. 

The  site  was  near  the  pre^-c. 
of  Selinsgrove. 

The  first  business  was  :o  cu 
trees,  build  themselves  car  ms.  . 
some  land  and  sow  gram.  — - 
housekeeping  in  right  good  v_ 

The  times  were  rude. 


No  one  ever  claimed  the  girl;  but 
she,  with  every  clinging  tenderness  of 
her  child  nature,  claimed  Regina.  And 
so  the  mother,  who  had  come,  hoping 
she  might  recover  one  daughter,  re¬ 
turned  to  her  home  with  two. 

Tradition  follows  only  Regina  Lein- 
inger,  although  it  is  not  unreasonable  : 
to  surmise  that  in  a  community  wliei  e  , 
such  escapes  received  pioviaee-wide 
notoriety,  Barbara  must  have  ore- 
viously  found  her  way  to  her  mother's 
arms.  Regina  lived  'to  a  good  old 
age.  and  became  lamed  in  her  neigh¬ 
borhood  as  one  to  whom  ail  could 
bring  their  cares,  their  needs  and  their  j 
ailments,  anu  find  solace  and  aid.  Her  ! 
memory  is  still  revered  as  that  of  the 
Indian’s  captive  who  lived  to  become  | 
a  ministering  angel  among  her  own 
people. 


Dangers  were  many  anc  c — c.urts 
few. 

There  were  no  schools,  no  ck—  — trs. 
no  markets,  no  postofiices. 

Everybody  was  kept  hard  a:  '  C-s_ 
day  in  and  day  out. 

And  yet  there  was  seme '-_u -0  ^  rts- 
mantic  about  such  a  lire  -me  — . 
and  girls  seemed  to  enjoy  it. 

The  old  Quaker,  Wiiluiin  Fciun  w..h 
iiis  broad-brim  hat  and  P-cas-m.  I  -  ve 
had  been  a  great  fellow 
red  men  in  his  day. 

He  had  resolved  that  no  blood  should 

ever  stain  the  soil  of  Pcnns>^ - 1  it 

he  could  help  it. 

This  spirit  he  engrafted  upc-i  - -2 
laws  and  tiie  oiticers  of  the  P1  °  *  -- 

He  called  his  city  ‘’Brother!* 
and  meant  that  peace  and  ,• 

should  everywhere  abound. 
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But  there  were  some  things  over 
which  he  and  the  people  and  the  laws 
could  have  no  control. 

They  were  these: 

The  breaking  out  of  the  French  and 
Indian  War  against  the  English.  This 
began  in  1754,  and  lasted  nine  years. 

The  French  lived  in  Canada. 

Both  the  English  and  the  French 
wanted  to  own  the  great  Ohio  Valley 
and  the  country  beyond. 

This  brought  on  a  terrible  war. 

The  '‘Five  Nations”  joined  the  French 
against  the  English. 

At  first  it  was  undecided  upon  whose 
side  they  should  be. 

The  Indians  thought,  at  the  outset, 
that  the  war  should  be  upon  the  sea. 

The  old  men,  at  the  Onondaga  coun¬ 
cil  fire,  thought  they  should  be  neu¬ 
tral. 


!  .. 
I 


wet  clothes,  and  fired  at  by  prowling 
savages.”  ought  to  be  read  by  every 
American  youth. 

The  French  general  refused  to  ac¬ 
cept  the  terms.  This  was  in  1753. 

The  war  went  forward. 

Fort  Du  Quesne  (now  Pittsburg)  was 
taken. 

General  Braddcck’s  English  army 
was  defeated  and  he  slain. 

The  whole  Ohio  Valley  and  West¬ 
ern  and  Central  Pennsylvania  were 
thrown  open  to  the  merciless  deeds  of 
the  savages. 

It  was  one  of  those  golden  daws  of 
autumn — October  16,  1755 — when  the 
forests  are  clothed  in  beauty,  and  the 
sunsets  are  amber  and  crimson,  that 
the  iiutls  settlement  on  term’s  Creek 
was  startled  by  the  cry  of  a  boy  who 
was  bringing  home  some  cows  from  the 
fields. 


Some  of  the  young  bloods  said  they 
intended  to  take  up  the  mglish  hat¬ 
chet. 

Upon  the  other  hand,  thev  feared 
the  French  as  they  sawr  how  they  were 
getting  victory  after  victory. 

Then,  too,  the  French  presents  were 
much  more  numerous  and  much  more 


‘‘Fly!  fly!  Sy!  The  redskins  are  upon 
us!  The  redskins  are  upon  us!” 

These  were  his  worcs,  as,  with  bare 
head  and  bare  feet,  he  struck  for  the 
woods. 

But  it  was  too  late  to  fly. 

j  .  Fifteen  Indians,  painted  black,  and 
armed  with  tomahawks  and  knives  and 
guns  fell  with  fury  upon  their  unready 


valuable. 

d  Taking  it  altogether,  they  leaned 
strongly  toward  the  rTencn. 

•  At  the  council  at  Philadelphia,  in 
1747,  some  of  the  chiefs  said:  “The 
Frencn  kettle  has  big  fire  under  it — 
English  kettle  little  fire.” 

.  w  Meaning  that  the  -  French  were 
quick  and  victorious — the  English 

,/eeble  and  slow. 

Benjamin  Franklin  and  two  other 
commissioners  held  a  four  days’  coun¬ 
cil  with  delegations  from  the  various 
tribes  at  Carlisle  in  1753,  but  without 
brightening  the  rusty  chain  of  friend¬ 
ship  a  bit. 

They  threw  themselves  against  their 
English  friends  with  great  fury. 

.  The  French  and  Indians  were  bent 

on  war  at.  all  hazards. 

'  '  .. 

‘  The  Provincial  Council  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  appointed  a  day  of  fasting 

and  prayer. 

The  Governor  of  Virginia  sent 
.George  Washington  (afterward  Gen¬ 
eral  Washington)  with  a  message  of 
reconciliation  from  the  Potomac  to 
the  shores  of  Eake  Ene. 


Victims. 

The  work  of  death  began  at  once. 

Jacob  LeRoy  was  tomahawked  and 
his  body  burned. 

His  son,  attempting  to  defend  him¬ 
self  and  his  sisters,  was  overpowered, 
and  all  were  taken  prisoners. 

The  Indians  then  pounced  upon  the 
family  of  a  Mr.  Leininger,  a  half  mile 
distant. 

Mr.  Leininger  was  shot  dead. 

His  son  cf  twenty  years  was  toma¬ 
hawked  and  two  daughters  were  made 
prisoners. 

Thence  they  went  to  the  remaining 
houses,  burning  and  scalping  without 
mercy. 

Fifteen  men,  women  and  children 
were  killed,  ten  v/ere  made  prisoners 
and  one  escaped. 

A  company  of  forty-nine  persons, 
who  came  upon  Harris’  terry  to  bury 
the  bodies,  were  fired  upon,  and  many 
were  killed. 

Others  were  drowned  in  the  Susque- 
henna  in  attempting  to  escape. 


The  journal  of  ills  trip  through  the 
forests,  “clad  in  the  robe  of  an  Indian 
with  gun  in  hand  and  knapsack  strau- 
ped  across  his  back,  struggling  through 
interminable  snows,  sleeping  in  his 


The  captives  w'ere  Marie  Le  Roy, 
Jacob  Le  Koy.  Barbara  Leininger,  Re¬ 
gina  Leiningn,  Hannah  Urey  finger  anti 
two  children,  Marian  Wheeler.  Peter 
Lick  and  two  sons. 
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They  were  at  once  put  upon 
march  toward  the  Alleghenies  by 
of  the  Kittanning  War  Path. 

They  passed  through  Buffalo 
'White  'Deer  Valleys,  via.  Bald  Es 
Nest,  through  the  Clearfield  re 
and  on  to  Kittanning. 

With  scarcely  anything  to  eat, 
marching  rapidly  early  and  late, 
party  became  much  fatigued,  and 
died. 

"They  arrived  near  Fort  Pitt, 
"Pittsburgh,  in  .December. 

They  were  put  to  work  at  once. 
:ning  leather. .  making  moccasins, 
ting  .down  trees,  building  huts, 
-washing  and  cooking. 

.In  the  spring  they  worked  in 
.fields  land  did  the  meanest  drudge 

Tor  three  years  they  -were  thus 
in  slavery. 

One  day  the  Indians  went  to 
iPitt  to  get  some  skins  lor  maccas 


the 

way 
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glen, 

and 

the 

one 


i  the  central  part  of  the  State  were  at 
i  cnee  abandoned. 

The  hardy  pioneers  could  do  no  bet- 
!  ter  than  to  fly  to  the  towns  and  cities 
;  along  the  seaboard. 

The  government,  was  too  weak  to 
'  defend  the  whole  frontier,  ant:  so  the 
Indians  for  a  time  reigned  supreme. 

*'  -  *  * 
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The  late  Win.  Leininger  still  lived  at 
the  time  this  story  was  printed,  and 
he  told  Mrs.  Bailer  to  keep  the  story 
in  her  possession,  that  some  day  she 
might  be  glad  for  it.  and  that  his 
grandfather  told- him- how' two  brothers 
cams  over  from  -Europe  and  settled 
near  the  Blue  Mountains,  'what  is  now 
called  Womelsdorf.  •  _ 

The  one  brother  did  not  like  it  near 
the  Blue  Mountains  and  'went  more 
to  the  northern  part  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  was  later  killed  by  the  In¬ 
dians.  At  that  time  there  were  no* 


The  women  captives  were  sent  to 
gather  roots. 

They  determined  to  try  and  make 
their  escape. 

An  old  German  woman  gave  them 
.some  dried  meat  and  corn. 

The  party  started  through  the  woods 
in  the  direction  of  the  rising  sun. 

When  they  reached  the  Muskingum 
they  secured  a  raft  and  crossed  the 

river.  ~ 

Thence  they  went  to  Pittsburgh,  and 
thence  in  wagons  to  Karris’  Ferry,  and 
arrived  in  Philadelphia  the  6th  day  of 

May,  1758. 

It  was  difficult  to  tell  to  what  tribe 
.  these  -  savages  belonged. 

Some  believed  them  to  be  bands  of 
roving  Iroquois  from  the  North. 

Governor  Morris  and  others  believed 
them  •-  to  be  Delawares,  and  there 
semed  to  be  much  ground  for  the  lat¬ 
ter  opinion. 

-  The  Delawares  were  held  by  the 
Five  Nations  as  slaves. 

'  They  were  compelled  to  do  all  the 
drudgery  of  the  field  and  cabin. 

Each  one  had  to  wear  a  calabash  of 
oil  and  medicine  around  the  neck. 

Nor  were  they  permitted  to  enter  in 
and  become  a  part  oi'  the- Nine  nations 
as  were  the  Tuscuroras,  Eries,  Adastcs 
and  Huions. 

The  outbreak  at  John  Penn’s  Creek, 
was  the  signal  for  the  general  upris¬ 
ing,  and  the  beginning  oi  a  series  ci 
bloody  deeds  which  beggar  descrip¬ 
tion. 

Almost  all  the  thrifty  settlements  in 


j  reads,  only  paths  and  they  traveled  on 
1  horseback'.  Friends  did  not  get  to  vis- 
|  it  one  another  as  they  do  today,  and 
j  the  two  brothers  never  met  again  af¬ 
ter  they  parted. 

New  the  late  Wm.  -Leininger,  was 
87  years  old  when  he  died,  just  10 
years  ago  this  month  of  May,  and 


ne 
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had 


a  wonderful  memory  for  his 
Mr.  Leininger  was  born  August 
28th.  1327.  on  the  site  of  Bethany  Or¬ 
phan’s  Home,  Womeisdorf. 

His  lather  was  John  Leininger,  a 
farmer  and  butcher,  who  resided  many 
years  in  Womelsdorf.  Kis  mother’s 
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When  Mr.  Leininger  was  five  years 
of  age.  his  parents  and  the  family 
moved  to  Dayton.  Ohio,  with  a  four 
horse  team.  The  family 'consisted  of 
■’’ether  and  mother  and  eight  children, 
the  youngest  being  twin  infants.  It 
required  nearly  five  weeks  to  make 
the  journey.  The  roads  were  very 
roach  and  at  some  places  very  steep; 
j  at  that  time  there  were  no  railroads 
over  the  Allegheny  mountains. 

Although  very  young.  Mr.  Leininger 
well  remembered  the  trip,  as  he  said 
he  was  compelled  to  walk  the  greater 
part  of  the  way.  being  very  tired  at 
times,  he  could  watch  his  chance  and 
creep  in  the  feed  box  at  the  rear  end 
of  the  wagon,  but  when  his  oldest 
j  brother  would  see  him.  he  would  I  tr.h 
him  with  the  whip  and  make  him  walk 
again. 

Mr.  Leininger  would  often  toll  how 
!  lull  of  wild  hogs  it  was.  On  the  trip, 
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one  of  them  sot  near  the  horse  and 
the  horse  kicked  it  and  it  squcaied 
terribly.  In  about  five  minutes  he 
said  the  wild  hoss  came  from  all  di¬ 
rections  out  o:  the  woods.  The  Eider 
Leininger  told  them  all  to  get  on  tne 
wagon  and  he  stopped  the  horses,  as 
they  could  not  walk  for  wild  hogs,  but 
at  last  they  ail  went  back  in  the  woods 
again. 

At  one  place  where  the  family  asked 
permission  to  stay  over  night,  they 
were  told  it  would  be  dangerous  to  do 
so  on  account  of  the  many  robberies 
there.  However,  they  remained  there, 
during  the  night  and  they  were 
awakened  by  their  faithful  dog  bark¬ 
ing.  Several  men  were  standing  not 
far  away  and  Mr.  Leinnger  warned 
them  not  to  come  any  nearer,  as  he 
would  give  the  dog  the  word  to  go 
for  them,  and  they  walked  away 
but  Mr.  Leininger  stayed  awake  all 
night  and  kept  a  watch. 

When  the  Leininger's  reached  Ohio, 
there  were  still  some  Indians  mere. 
They  had  just  ceded  their  lands  for 
homes  in  Indian  territory.  They  were 
of  the  Shawnee  Tribe.  It  was  the 
Shawnee  Tribe  that  had  captured  Re¬ 
gina  and  Barbara  Leininger. 

A  German  Colony  was  taking  the 
place  of  the  Indians  who  were  being 
removed  by  the  U.  S.  Government  and 
Mr.  Leininger  made  considerable  mon¬ 
ey  by  hauling  Indians  away  and  tak¬ 
ing  German  Colonists  to  the  settle¬ 
ment. 


Mr.  Leininger’s  health  began  to  fail, 
and  alter  being  in  Ohio  a  little  over  a 
year,  he  returned  to  Wbmelsdorf  with 

his  family.  On  the  trip  out,  his  faith¬ 
ful  dog  would  not  get  on  the  boat  and 
he  swam  across  the  Ohio  River,  so  Mr. 
Leininger  decided  to  give  the  dog  to  a 
good  friend,  but  they  were  only  home 
a  few  days  when  the  dog  came  home 
too,  showing  what  a  good  faitnful  dog 
he  was  to  his  master. 


The  son.  Wm.  Leininger,  attended 
school  until  he  was  eleven  years  old. 
when  he  was  compelled  to  go  to  work 
on  the  farm,  and  lie  often  said  a  cay 
for  them  was  from  sun-up  to  sun¬ 
down,  and  sometimes  the  stars  shone 
in  the  slues.  They  worked  for  50  cents 
a  day  and  their  meals  arid  if  they 
were  not  there  at  5  o'clock,  they  missed 
breakfast. 

April  3rd.  1849.  he  was  married  to 
Miss  Sophia  Fessler,  by  the  late  Rev. 
Daniel  Ulrich,  of  near  Stouchsburg. 
They  lived  in  the  vicinity  of  Womels- 
dorf  until  13G5  when  they  moved  to 
Blackwood.  Reilly  Township.  Schuvl- 
kill  County. 

At  Blackwood  he  engaged  exten- 


1  sivelv  in  the  timber  business  and  at 
!  one  time,  had  eighty  men  employed, 
and  at  times  carried  considerable  mon¬ 
ey  in  his  pockets.  One  niaht  they 
i  were  awakened  by  a  man  rabping  on 
j  the  door,  and  after  Mr.  Leininger  left 
|  him  in.  he  saw  he  had  nothing  on  but 
;  his  trousers.  Air.  Leininger  asked  him 
j  what  happened  and  he  said  that  two 
i  men  had  attacked  him  down  the  road 
j  and  in  the  scuffle  they  had  torn  his 
I  coat  and  shirt  off. 

Soon  after  he  was  in  the  house,' 
j  whistling  went  cn  and  Mr.  Leininger 
j  said  there  is  something  wrong  here, 
|  and  got  his  gun  and  loaded  it,  telling 
j  the  man  that  if  he  went  out  of  the 
.  door  to  give  a  signal  to  the  others  he 
j  would  be  a  dead  man.  He  wakened  the 
i  boys  and  they  got  bark  pealers,  which 
1  he'  tola  them’  to  use  if  anyone  should 
|  oreak  in  the  house,  but  no  cne  came, 
as  this  man  'was  not  let  go  out  of 
the  house. 

Mrs.  Leininger  said  she  would  not 
i  stay  there  anymore,  as  there  were  only 
j  a  few  houses  and  she  was  often  ail 
I  alone.  In  1374  they  moved  to  Tre- 
:  ment  where  he  engaged  in  farming, 
t  after  he  quit  tne  timber  business. 

Air.  Leinnger  was  elected  to  Tre- 
I  mont  Council  for  several  terms  and 
j  served  his  sixth  term  as  Chief  Bur- 
i  gess.  He  was  director  of  the  Poor  in 
Schuylkill  County  for  three  years, 
1839.  ’90  and  ’91.  and  in  his  day,  was 
j  an  influential  Democrat,  wielding  a 

*  powerful  influence  in  the  County  Con- 
j  ventions,  and  was  prominent  in  the 

Party  Councils. 

Air.  Leininger  often  would  tell  how 
an  uncle  of  his,  Jacob  Leininger  dis¬ 
covered  the  first  coal.  At  tnat  time, 
3-rks  County  extended  to  the  coal  re- 
!  gions  but  was  aitewrard  divided  into 
:  different  counties. 

He  took  his  knapsack,  as  they  called 
it  which  was  in  two  separate  parts 
and  was  thrown  over  the  shoulder,  half 
hanging  down  the  back,  and  put 
enough  food  in  for  himself  and  the 
dogs,  and  started  off  on  a  hunting 
trip  which  meant  several  days  or  a 
week. 

He  landed  in  the  coal  regions  and 
his  dogs  started  a  trail  and  chased 
the  animal  to  a  hole,  where  he  started 
a  fire  to  chase  it  out.  and  he  saw  that 
the  earth  was  burning,  so  he  carried 
some  water  and  put  out  the  fire.  He 
started  to  dig  and  got  some  shiny 
j  black  stuff,  o  1  which  lie  took  several 
|  lumps  and  put  it  in  his  knapsack,  tuk- 
|  ing  it  along  home  to  Womelsdorf, 

*  where  he  told  his  friends  what  lie 
had  discovered. 

They  went  in  an  open  hold  and 
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started  a  wood  fire  and  put  the  black 
lumps  on  the  fire,  where  they  saw 
what  Mr.  Leininger  had  told  them 
was  true. 

It  seems  that  all  the  Leiningers 
were  great  hunters.  My  father  would 
go  hunting  when  he  was  up  in  the 
seventies  and  would  go  horseback  rid¬ 
ing  with  his  boys.  Ke  always  kept 
some  of  the  best  hunting  dogs,  as 
high  as  nine  at  a  time.  In  the  day 
time  he  and  the  boys  would  work  and 
at  night  they  would  go  hunting.  If 
the  dogs  would  chase  something  in  a 
tree,  they  would  lie  down  on  the 
ground  until  day  light  and  then  shoot 


the  game  that  was  in  the 

was  the 


of 


tree. 

Mr.  Leininger  was  the  father 
seventeen  children,  fourteen  sons  and 
three  daughters.  They  were  a  large 
and  robust  family,  nearly  all  weighing 
over  two  hundred  pounds.  Ke  was  a 
member  of  the  Lutheran  Church  of 
Tremont.  His  descendants  when  he 
died  were  54  grand  children,  78  great 
grand  children,  and  2  great  great 
grand  children. 


of  Indians  near  the  mouth  of  this 
creek  at  the  head  of  the  Isle  of  Que 
about  one  third  of  a  mile  south  of  this 
spot.  Erected  by  the  joint  action  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Commis¬ 
sion  and  the  Snyder  County  His'orical 
Commission  and  the  Snyder  County 
Historical  Society,  October  16.  1915. 

On  the  30th  of  May.  1030.  Mrs.  Bail¬ 
er  went  to  Womelsdorf.  Pa.,  to  trace  up 
a  little  more  history  of  the  Leiningers 
and  we  only  wish  that  the  Leiningers 
who  are  scattered  all  over  this  nation 
could  come  and  see  the  beautiful 
country  where  the  first  Leiningers  who 
came  over  from  Germany  settled  near 
the  Blue  Mountain,  the  present  site  of 
Womelsdorf,  Pa.,  a  beautiful  town  at 
present. 

When  the  first  settlers  came 
Leiningers  being  among  them, 
ingtc n  had  not  yet  been  born, 
ington  and  Adams  afterwards 
Womelsdorf.  The  Declaration 


dependence  was  yet  over  50  yeai 


Mrs.  Charles  Bailer  had  been  told 
several  times  that  there  was  a  marker 
erected  in  memory  of  the  massacre 
near  Selinsgrove,  Pennsylvania  and  on 
the  17th  of  May.  1930.  Mrs.  Eailer 
went  to  Selinsgrove,  a  distance  of 
fifty  miles  from  her  home  to  where 
the  massacre  took  place  and  found  the 
marker. 

As  you  leave  Selinsgrove  and  cross  j 
over  Penn's  Creek  Bridge  on  the  Sus¬ 
quehanna  Trail  right  close  to  Penn’s  i 
Creek,  as  the  picture  will  show*  you,  i 
there  is  a  granite  stone  about  six  feet  i 
high  with  the  following  inscription  on  1 
tw'o  bronze  tablets. 

“Virtue,  Liberty  and  Independence.  I 
In  commemoration  of  the  (John)  1 
Penn’s  Creek  Massacre  which  oc-  i 
curred  along  this  stream  on  the  16th 
day  of  October,  1755,  when  the  set¬ 
tlers  were  attacked  by  the  Indians  and 
about  2G  killed,  wounded  or  carried  in¬ 
to  captivity.  This  was  the  first  Indian 
outbreak  within  the  Province  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania  following  the  defeat  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Bradtlock  in  the  French  and  In¬ 
dian  War.  Erected  by  the  joint  action 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Historical  Com¬ 
mission  and  the  Snyder  County  His¬ 
torical  Society,  October  16.  1915.’’ 

Then  below  this  is  the  following : 

“On  October  25.  1755.  John  Harris, 
founder  of  Harrisburg  and  a  party 
of  forty  men,  who  came  up  the 


to  investigate  the  (John)  Penn’s 
Massacre,  were  ambushed  bv  a 


river 

Creek 

party 


across, 
Wash- 
Wush- 
vsited 
of  In- 
s  away 

and  that  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  over  60  years.  Womels¬ 
dorf  was  then  one  vast,  wilderness 
with  the  Indiar;  tribes  roaming  along 
it’s  water-courses.  Faint  Indan  trails 
or  narrow’  paths  were  the  only  road 
ways. 

Today  many  of  the  first  settlers  and 
among'  them  many  Leiningers  are 
sleeping  beneath  the  sod  of  the  ceme¬ 
teries.  their  graves  unknown  as  no 
maikers  were  placed  there  in  that 
time.  Many  of  them  fought  in  every 
conflict  from  the  French  and  Indian 
Wars,  where  they  bore  the  brunt  ot 
the  hostile  Indian  savagery,  to  the 
World  War. 

Conrad  Weiser — that  great  Pioneer — 
to  him  our  Country  owes  a  great  deal. 
He  negotiated  every  treaty  from  1732 
until  near  the  close  of  the  French  and 
Indian  War.  He  was  born  in  Astadt. 
Wurtemberg,  Germany.  November  2. 
A.  D.  1696;  died  at  Womelsdorf,  July 
13.  A.  D.  1760. 

He  led  three  hundred  farmers  of 
this  region  with  improvised  weapons 
to  beat  back  the  devastating  red  skin¬ 
ned  foe  who  were  butchering  and 
scalping  the  early  se’ tiers.  Several 
companions  inarched  from  here  to 
fight  with  Washington,  die  battles  of 
the  Revolution.  No  less  than  four 
companies  went  out  from  here  to  ans¬ 
wer  Lincoln’s  call.  What  a  heritage  is 
ours.  To-day  instead  of  a  \\  ll  demess 
we  live  in  the  very  l.^ait  ot  God’s 
Country  and  instead  o?  Log  Cabins  we 
dwell  in  line  and  c  mimodious  pal¬ 
aces  built  of  brick  and  stone.  In  all 
the  gatherings  that  Win.  Penn,  the 
founder  had  with  t lie  Indians  in  mak- 
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in"  peace  with  the  different  tr;'"-s 
from  the  Atlantic  Seaboard  to 
there  was  one  character  who  fig- 
most  prominently — Conrad  Wen 
The  Indian  negotiator  and.  inter: 

Kis  name  occurs  mere  on  our  ;  .  s 

of  Colonial  Record  that  deal 
Indian  affairs  than  that  or  any  a 
Pennsylvanian.  This  is  largely  cl 
the  fact  that  in  boyhood  and  y 
he  lived  among  the  Indians, 
called  him  tneir  white  brother.  I- 
came  familiar  with  their  language 
their  modes  of  living  while  C 
Weiser  v;as  instrumental  in  its 
with  England  which  was  carried 
the  Colonies  and  of  which  the 
Ie.il  unen  Pennsylvania  ana  r~ 
its  full  share. 

This  section  between  the  Tulyw- 
creek  (as  the  Indians  called  i:> 
the  Blue  Mountain  sunered  •  s 
Not  less  than  a  hundred  of  its  first 
tiers  lost  their  lives  during  the  y .. 
of  this  prolonged  war  (1734-i. . 
Leiningers  must  have  been  amcr. 
them.  According  to  history  the  r..  : 
Leiningers  that  came  across  from 
Leininger  Valley  then  a  part  cf  7  s- 
many  now  a  part  of  Aisace-nw 
settled  near  the  Blue  Mountains  a 
1682.  History  tells  us  that  the  ec.r'.y 
settlers  that  came  across  to  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  settled  near  the  Blue  Moun¬ 
tains,  or  Penn’s  Creek.  Today  t_ie 
beautiful  town  of  Selinsgrove  where 
Conrad  Weiser  also  held  consul: al¬ 
iens  with  Indian  Chiefs  and  wu.e-e 
the  Indians  on  October  16th.  1715. 
when  the  settlers  were  attacked  b”  :ue 
Indans  and  about  26  were  1:  ;a. 

wounded  or  carried  into  captl  ,_:y. 

This  was  the  first  Indian  outbreak 
within  the  Province  of  Pennsylvania 
following  the  defeat  of  General  Brr.d- 
dock,  a  Leininger  being  among  them 
and  you  will  read  the  Leininger  stcry 
further  on  and  while  you  read  it  tears 
may  come  to  your  eyes  but  that  is 
only  as.it  really  should  if  you  ha*:e  a 
heart  and  a  feeling  for  our  first  su¬ 
tlers  that  came  across  and  made  Wis 
country  a  fit  place  for  us  to  live  ir. 

To  the  honor  of  Conrad  Weis°'*  is 
laid  out  a  park. called  Cor.rad  V,  r 
Park  near  V/omelsaorf  right  a!on~ 
highway.  H«s  homestead — built  :n 
1729 — where  he  lies  buried  with  b  is 
father,  his  wife,  several  children  and 
several  friendly  Indian  Ciiiefs,  arm.  a 
beautiful  Conrad  Weiser  Monur..— t 
erected  by  the  P.  O.  s.  of  A.  and  a.  - 
other  monument  is  placed  there  to  .  c 
heroes  of  Tulpenhceken  pioneers, 
a  Shekellamny  Boulder  and  flat  m.c 
by  the  Red  Men. 

It  is  a  beautiful  park  on  the  cM 


!  Weiser  homestead  built  1729 — 1760. 

There  is  a  large  bronze  tablet  with 
i  the  following  inscription:  ‘'Home  of 
Conrad  Weiser  1729-1753 — Churchman, 
7ounselicr,  Soldier,  Indian  Interpreter, 
Agent,  -  Diplomat  and  First  Judge  cf 
Berks  County.  Here  were  held  many 
conferences  v.bth  Indian  Chiefs,  Mis¬ 


sionaries,  Colonial  Governors  and 
Leaders.  Here  were  reared  nis  child¬ 
ren  cf  whom  the  eldest  daughter,  Anna 
■  Maria  married. .  Rev.  Henry  Melchoir 
’  Muhlenberg,  the  Patriarch  of  the  Lu¬ 
theran  Church  of  America.  Here  he 
!  died  Juiv  6th,  1750  and  lies  buried  on 
i  the  family  plot  nearby  with  his  father, 
iris  wife,  several  children  ana  a  num- 


{  ber  of  friendly  Indian  Chiefs.  He  so 
.  ably  served  the  Colonies  as  Indian 
I  Interpreter  and  Diplomat  that  he  is 
regained  as  the  pivotal  man  who 
.  brought  this  country  under  Anglo- 
Jaxch  versus  Latin  civilization.  Pos¬ 
terity  cannot  forget  his  service.”  Presi¬ 
dent  George  Washington  spoke  these 
words  over  Conrad  Weiser  s  grave  in 
1733. 

Erected  by  *  the  Blue  Mountain 
2  limbing  Cluio  and  unveiled  during 
the  2 GO th  Anniversary  cf  the  Settle- 
j  ment  of  Tuipenhocken  Community, 
!  June  29th  1323.  In  the  surrounding 
j  cemeteries  of  this  park  you  can  find 
i  many  Leininger  tombstones  and  on 
the  oldest  church  records  the  name 
Leininger  appears.  In  the  Lutheran 
and  Reformed  cemeteries  of  Womeis- 
j  dorf  lie  buried  Mrs.  Bailer’s  grand- 
!  father  and  grandmother  Leininger.  A 
i  Jacoo  Leininger  and  his  good  wife, 

;  the  first  pioneers  came  to  Fulton 
•  County,  Ohio  from  the  Leininger  Val- 
I  lev,  Germany,  staunch  in  faith  and 
!  battled  many  difficulties  and  faced 
I  hardships  (the  same  as  the  Leining- 
:  c-rs  of  Pennsylvania,  so  that  the  off- 
|  spring  could  have  a  fit  place  to  live. 

What  a  debt  we  Leiningers  of  to- 
:  day  owe  to  the  Leiningers  in  Ohio  and 
|  Pennsylvania  that  came  first.  We  are 
i  closely  related  as  history  has  it,  but 
!  today  we  are  more  distant  relatives, 
but  when  they  come  tegetner  at  their 
!  reunion  which  is  held  every  year  on 
!  the  Fulton  Fair  grounds  the  second 
,  Sunday  in  July,  they  call  each  other 
Brother  and  Sister,  as  it  ought  to  be. 

In  Ohio  stands  a  Church  called  the 
Leininger  Church. 


Mrs.  Charles  Bailer,  nee  Leininger, 
;tnd  a  descendant  of  the  fust  Leining¬ 
ers  that  settled  near  the  Blue  Moun¬ 
tain  went  to  a  great  deal  of  work  and 
rime  in  delving  into  the  history  that  is 
in  this  book  and  you  can  feel  assured 
i  pvery  word  is  true  as  Mrs.  Bailer  has 
i  it  in  bluer:  and  white  and  will  show 
anyone  who  doubts  ner  word. 
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Any  person  desiring  a  copy  of  this  publication  can 
,.  ...  «i_  secure,  the  same  by  forwarding  50  cents  to 


MRS.  CHARLES  BAILER, 
25  East  Laurel  Street, 
Tremont,  Pa. 
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Be  sure  to  give  your  full  name  and  address  when 
forwarding  your  subscription. 
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